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ufsafe a atte <a sa cee, ‘from the first, have I had this 
fear,’ 6, 21. 
g, — UII Wass ay qfaais, ‘the mouths of all began to water, 5, 2. 
S, — gaia aifa Apg afc RT, ‘the eyes of Hari became filled with 
tears’, 9, 52. 
was di agafa, ‘he goes out from the courtyard,’ 3, 2. 


Note on the preceding Essay.—By A, F. Rupour Horrniy, Pu. D. 


The great difficulty which one still too commonly meets in the com- 
parative study of the Gaudian languages, with regard to the derivation of 
their inflectional forms, is the want of continuity in the descent of the 
latter. We know them in their modern Gaudian stage, and in their ancient 
Prakrit stage ; but very often the intermediate links are unknown. These 
would have to be looked for in the popular literature of the period inter- 
mediate between Gaudian and Prakrit ; that is, about 700 to 1000 years 
ago. I say, the popular literature, because the Gaudians are not descended 
from the Literary Prákrits, but from the vernacular (Apabhraméga) forms of 
Prakrit. Of such popular literature, if it existed, very little has ‘survived, 
or, at least, is known to have survived. One of the oldest specimens is the 
Hindi Epic of Chand, the Prithirdj Rdsaw, which is about 700 years old. 
Moreover, this as well as nearly all of the older popular literature known 
to us is in verse, while, for the particular question of derivation, prose 
literature would be far more useful. 

Besides such fragments of survived popular literature, some help is 
afforded by those portions of the later Prakrit grammars which treat of the 
Apabhraméga Prakrit, and in which their authors have embodied many com- 
paratively modern forms, current in their own time, mixed up with much 
older forms known to them traditionally. This remark applies, for example, 
to the grammar of Hemachandra, who lived about 750 years ago. 

Whenever the intermediate links are wanting, it is both natural and 
right to bridge the gap by the help of conjecture, and it is nothing sur- 
prising, that conjecture sometimes takes differing lines and arrives at different 
results. There are, however, instances of forms, of which the series of links 
of descent is almost, if not entirely, complete; and it may be hoped, that 
gradually, as our knowledge extends, their number will increase. 

One such instance occurs among the forms referred to in the preceding 
Essay. This is the form ending in ©, € or ©, g and occurring in such words 
as GIS or RÈ “behind” or “afterwards”, Ha-aa “ as-so,” etc. These forms 
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may end in az, or e, with or without a nasal; thus uR or UTR, qÈ or qa. 
The nasalised and unnasalised forms are equal common ; but the forms 
in € or {x are modern and in present use, while those in € or X are older. 
The latter are still met with in the Ramayan side by side with the more 
modern forms. Examples of both may be seen on pages 122, 123. In One 
much older Hindi of Chand’s Prithiraj Rdsau, only the forms in Ẹ or = 
occur ; both, with or without nasal, being used promiscuously. But by the 
side of them, a still older form in 4% or YF is occasionally met with. 
Thus; tin 
EGRE: qÈ fad sia St 1 “the men walked in pairs, one (pair) be- 
hind the other,” XX XV, 18. 
ofa wefe vac wa Ge aq aim! “Hahuli Hammir, hearing it, 
joined his hands before the king,” XXXV, 16. 
wae ufa al ae ca sla tum) “the king knows the whole condi- 
tion of the land in this part (of the country)’ XXXV, 17. 
al Ufa Wala Sid Ca agta APSA | “before that (i. e. sunrise) the 
warriors mounted and issued forth to the battle-field against the 
, enemies,” XXXIV, 32. 
Again v in 
atii fa tre asà nata | “just like Gopál in the midst of his sport,” 
XXXV, 25. 
Aa ame fata gm I “he gave (him) a letter, which he had written 
before,” XXXIV, 21. 
qa St wise Sie gaat Ware | “if ever you flee back, it will be the 
Jaughing- stock of the enemies,” XXXIII, 19. 
qfar ota g ada Ua TATA STH wat | “on a Sunday, the seventh 
(of the month), by means of a mine, cleverly laid, the fort of 
Jambu was breached ;” XXXV, 21. 
Raga Dea Bee sadas a8 | ale ara atia feet ve sens ST l 
“ The Samantas in the service of their lord entered into the 
enemy’s country exactly in the same artful way as Hanuman did 
in the glorious service of Rama,’ XXXV, 21. 
qgar te garsa ae | wat Na Sat fad wr ag y “The armoured 
horsemen were so cut to pieces, as a husband’s fortune is scattered 
by (his taking to himself) a second wife,’ XXXII, 62.* 
Again {Ñ 
occurs in the last quoted instance, where one manuscript has preserved 
the old form sae. 
There is good reason to believe that these older forms in 47, for T, were 
much more frequent in the Epic as originally composed by Chand. For 


* The printed edition has Ru, which is a misprint. 
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occasionally, where the MSS. now read %, the metre requires 4z, thus 
showing that the form T is a later one, due to subsequent copyists.* 

Now turning to Hema Chandra, we find that the usual form in 
the Apabraméga Prakrit is 4%, while by the side of it as wz and 
qf¥ occur.f 
Thus: SE in 

eeu ag edad WET Ue fare |“ for thee, O fool, who think thus, it 

becomes at last morning ; oe IV, 362, 420. 
AT ey Bay Us eft aT as WIT aif | “hence I know (that) it is 
Hari when he speaks before me,” IV, 391. 
fry ifa? ALARA CAT WY VAT! “when I see the lotus-face of 
my beloved, then my pleasure is S complete, ” TV, 382, 420. 
Again ae in 
Us fau yaa a YST WT TES aqy MŽ | “without thee, beloved, the 
load does not fall, why then art thou grieved P” IV, 421, 423. 
Again af% in 
VAS US TMCY GF Was a VTT! “now let what may happen to the 
breasts of Radha,” IV, 420. 
a AIR aang May we UE | ATURE TET TTS ay gyu fa jae 
Sen e 
“ As long as there is this perverse mode of business among men, so long 
let the evil man engage in it, but the good keeps aloof,” IV, 406. 

Here tag, tag and taf are evidently equivalent forms, an inflection 
of the pronominal base wa, corresponding to Siw, az (see H. C. IV, 401, 
418). In Chang this inflection occurs in the modified form qa or aq 
“then,” “now.” 


* There is a similar case. The termination of the third pers. sing. present in Hindi 
is now &; the older form is @, and a still older form is GZ. The latter occasionally 
occurs in Chand; e. g, WRF A fats ug ABE, “the flock of vultures does not 
cease (following) behind,” XXXV, 22. Satie QZT “he is angry, AZ% “it is 
spoilt,” in XXXV, 25. =: XXVI, 52 VRAA AT we “men fly up in different 
places,’ we have GS, for SS% as the metre requires, which shows that Chand 
must have written SSX. The form in JÑ is Pra&krit. 

_ t In the examples quoted from Hemachandra, I have substituted the anunasika 
eo ) in several places for the anusvrára which appears in the printed edition of Prof. 
Pischel, who follows herein the MSS. That the former is correct, is shown by the metre, 
which is the well-known dohd in all those cxamples. Prosodically the difference 
between the two sounds is great, the anusydra making the preceding vowel long by 
position, while the anundsika has no such effect. In writing Natives are apt to over- 
look this difference, but never in pronwnciation.—In the second example (from IV, 391) 
the printed edition (and MSS.) has Get which, as the metre shows, should be US 
(cf. H. C. IV, 862).—In the sixth example (from IV, 406) &% does not represent the 
Skr. Ufa “it goes,” as Trivikrama’s commentary erroncously translates, but the Skr. 
UAT (nom. sing. fem. of CAS) “that” (see H, C. LV, 363); it qualifies WATT. 

Y 
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Similarly sitafe—atafe “so long-as,’ “ when-then,” are inflections 
of the pronominal bases StR, qata, which, with the same meaning, are met 
' with, both in the Ap. Prak. and in Chand, e. g., 

ala 4 faass Haale ATTISEN | AAT AUS RANGE UT WE ATT 
ZĘ il “solong as the cracking blow of a lion’s paw does not 
fall on their broad porter that noise of the mad, furious ele- 
„ Phants resounds,” H. ©. IV, 406. 

Gal fig aies fa qal ont fa etfea g ami “alon roared 
on their left side, then Devi descended on the right (side),”? 
Prithiráj Rasau, XXXV, 22. 

Both this and the preceding set of pronominal bases correspond to the 

Sanskrit gaq, araq, ataa. 

Now this evidence shows that the Gaudian termination %, ¥, etc., can- 
not be identified with the Sanskrit instrumental termination tq, but that it 
is to be traced back to the Apabhraméga Prakrit ending 4f% or @f¥. 

There is another circumstance, making for the same conclusion, which 
is worth noting. There is good reason to believe that the Sanskrit 
termination ta, whenever it was employed in the later vernaculars (which 
happened occasionally) was always felt to be a tatsama and preserved nearly 
intact. The, vowel © was, sometimes, shortened, but the final q was not 
changed into a mere nasalisation of ¥. In Chand the Sanskrit instrumental 
in ga occurs but very rarely, and always unchanged ; thus, 

Ge wit Ue fated cta | arias Na adfa Wah “In this battle 

success was missed through their cowardice; thereby you may 
. know (that they behaved like) young women,” XXXIII, 30. 

In Bangali the forms Sa héna “so,” aa këna “why,” wet at kënwna 
“ because,” sa jéna “as if” are still in use (see Shama Churn Sircar’s 
Be. Gr., pp. 217, 218, 287, 238); here č is short, but na is intact. Perhaps 
the commoner Bangali forms Saag jëman “as,” daa téman “so,” KAA 
kéman “how” (ibid., p. 216) may be similarly explained as instrumentals 
of the Apabhraméga pronominal bases tiv, dq, Aa (above noticed), the old 
ending way being USES to Sa, but again keeping the final # intact. 


- In Maithili, also, occur Set jenă “as,” dat tend “so,’ (see Grierson’s 
Mth. Gr. Part I, p. 109, in Extra No. of J. A. S. B., 1880),* where the 
final long at is merely the Maithili way of indicating a short open č as 
distinct from ¥, which latter is pronounced something like dw. 

There remains the question to what inflectional case the Apabhram- 
ga Prakrit terminations wf or Sf belong. Now Hemachandra (IV, 
357) expressly ascribes the suffix f¥ to the locative sing. of masc. and neut. 
bases in @, and also (IV, 847) to the loc. plur. of all bases, whether ending 
in@orzorw. He further ascribes (IV, 341, 352) the suffix f% to the loe. 
sing. of all bases in ¿ andw, and to fem. basesin a. We have therefore Hema- 


Ae v . 5 
* Maithili ST, @ aro, I think, contractions of the Ap. Pr. Sif¥, af% (H. C. IV, 357). 
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chandra’s express authority for looking on the termination 4f¥ as indicating 
the loc, sing. ; and since the suffix f% (as a locative suffix) is in all probability 
a mere variety of the suffix f¥, we may assume that, even though not 
noticed by Hemachandra, it might also be used with bases in a, just as with 
bases in 7 and w.* However that may be, it is certain that in after times 
both suffixes f¥ and fe were used as terminations of the locative singular. 
This is proved both by the usage of Tulsi Das in his Ramayan and of the 
Maithili, as already stated in the preceding Essay, pp. 126,130. If modern 
pandits maintain that the suffix f% is always used by Tulsi Das in a plural 
sense, they can only do by saying that when it is used in the singular it con- 
veys an honorific sense. But this is merely an easy method of theirs of squar- 
ing awkward facts with a pre-conceived theory. Pace the pandits, we must 
judge for ourselves ; for instance, taking the example, quoted on p. 123, 
there is no conceivable reason why qarg? “notin season,” should 
have a plural sense, whether honorific or otherwise, standing as it does by 
the side of the singular feg “in season”. Many other examples, of similar 


undeniable singulars, might be cited. 
It may be added that in the examples quoted above (p. 160) from 


Chand the words aÑ “in this part,” awa “on the seventh day,” and 
many other similar instances, cannot well be explained as anything else 
than locatives, ` , 

However, I am not absolutely concerned to prove that every single 
modern form in ¥ or © corresponds to an Ap. Prak. locative. It is certain 
that a later period, the affixes f¥ and fẹ were used in a much looser way, 
as a sort of general inflectional suffix (as may be seen from the examples, 
cited on pp. 122—125), and it is, therefore, quite permissible to say, that 
the modern termination % is used in the sense of the instrumental in certain 
cases (viz., in the regular declension of the Maithili, see Grierson’s Mth. 
Gr. Part I, p. 9). ‘This does not apply, however, to phrases like qI@, Wa, 
etc., which can be directly traced to the Ap. Pr. and shown to be locatives. 
But in any case, by whatever particular case-name they may be called, the 
modern forms in %, ¥ are direct descendants of Ap. Pr. forms in 4%, HFS. 

I will only add, in conclusion, that I am inclined to agree with the 
theory put forward on pp. 154ff regarding the probable derivation of the 
verbal noun in æ or č, obl, aé or e, though I should carry up the descent of 
the oblique forms to the Ap. Pr. terminations in f% and & rather than to 
the literary Pr. termination in ¢¥. Thus, the obl. as and @ (p. 151) 
correspond to the oblique x5 and yt (see p. 151), and I would identify 
the South Maithili and Magadhi oblique qxə (pronounced gharéw with dw 
as in the English “law’’) with Ap. Pr. ats, while the Magadhi obl. q is 
the same as Ap. Pr. a<f¥. I hope to have another opportunity of further 
explaining this view. 

* Indeed, as H. C. gives both forms WAY (= tHe) and war (= tafs) 

promiscuously, he virtually allows the unnasalised suffix T= to a-bases. 


Ap aa 


